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Memorabilia 


| (THOUGH the Transactions of the Lan- 


cashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society are no longer edited by our valued 
correspondent Mr. A. J. Hawkes, and though 
through the regretted death of Dr. E. Bosdin 
Leech one of their most learned contributors 
is no more, their sixty-first volume shows no 
falling-off either in point of readableness or 
in impressive bulk. 

Mr. Hawkes is succeeded, oddly enough, 
by his predecessor, Dr. G. H. Tupling, who 
contributes upon the early metal trades in 
Lancashire a paper which is a really valuable 
= of research into industrial history. 

ike Mr. C. Blair’s second paper on pre- 
Reformation effigies in Cheshire and Mr. J. 
W. Clarke’s continuation of his account of 
Cheshire bells, it is excellently and copiously 
documented. 

Some account is given of two interesting 
finds of ancient coins. The Chester work- 
men who came upon a Saxon moneyer’s 
hoard of over five hundred silver coins but 
a hundred yards from the Grosvenor 
Museum knew not their good fortune but 
took the coins for milk tallies and gave them 
to passers-by. Happier were the three Orms- 
kirk children (their united ages but 26) who, 
groping for tiddlers in a little brook, dis- 
covered a treasure of Roman silver coins 
and rejoiced exceedingly. 

One small quibble: if, as we read on page 
65, the sacring-bell was ‘sounded by the 
priest at the Elevation of the Host,’ it would 
seem that pre-Reformation clergymen were 
happy in the possession of at least three 

ands. 


Two recently discovered manuscripts will 
considerably change all previous views of 
Omar and his work. The manuscripts are 
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dated a.D. 1207, only 75 years after Omar's 
death, comprising 252 quatrains, and 
A.D. 1259-60, written by a scribe who lived 
in the city where Omar was born, compris- 
ing 172 quatrains. Professor A. J. Arberry 
has recently examined these manuscripts 
and he has now made a new translation of all 
the poems which, it is now certain, were the 
work of Omar, including those FitzGerald 
translated before him. This new translation 
is being published by Mr. John Murray. 


WITHIN the next few weeks, Sir Isaac 

Pitman and Sons, Ltd., are publishing 
the Eleventh Edition of John Parker’s 
*Who’s Who in the Theatre.’ 

The book has been completely revised and 
brought up to date, and consists of over 
2,000 pages. Over 400 new biographies have 
been added, and there are more than 3,000 
biographical notices of actors, actresses, 
managers, dramatic authors, composers, 
critics, scenic artists, designers, etc., in 
Great Britain and in the United States of 
America, as well as a considerable number of 
Continental notabilities. A valuable feature 
is a Synopsis of London Playbills, 1946-51, 
with casts, and this new edition also contains 
an extensive list of theatrical autobio- 
graphies, biographies, recollections and 
reminiscences, covering the British and 
American stages from the times of Colley 
Cibber to the present day. The price will 
be 80s. net. 


T° mark the centenary of the establish- 

ment of Victoria as a separate colony 
a branch of the Public Library is being 
established, named the La Trobe Library in 
honour of the distinguished first Lieutenant 
Governor of the colony. This will be a 
library of Australiana, both printed and 
manuscript. Collections of papers of this 
type have already been promised to it by 
the descendants of several pioneer families 
in the Western District. Its foundation might 
well be the occasion for the presentation to 
it of papers which may be very important 
for local history and perhaps of merely 
curious interest outside Australia. 


SUBSCRIBERS who find that the title page 

to Vol. CXCVI has been supplied 
to them in a way that does not lend itself 
to being bound up at the beginning of the 
volume, are asked to write to the Business 
Manager, at the address given above, for a 
title-page printed separately. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
1760 
(See exevi. 185, 357) 


1760 
Tuesday January the Ist. 1760. 


I begun the new year well for I went to 
Chappel, then to my Office but as my Lord 
was at Sion, I walked in the Park till 2, & 
dined upon Turkey at Home, staid till past 
10 at the Office to Night, which is Our Way 
of keeping Holidays, I have not had one 
this Xmas except yestery evg. 


Wed. 2nd. 


Capt Yonge calld upon me at the Office & 
we walked round Kensington Gardens & 
had some Coffee in Kensington it was as 
pleasant a Walk to me as I ever look for it 
was a most beautiful Day, met Mr. Wright 
in the Park & we walked thro’ the Mews. 
Miss Borgard paid us a little Visit before 
they went to Mrs. Craddocks to Night I am 
still in Suspence with Regard to Coll. Elliot’s 
speaking to Mr. Grenville for me. 


Thur. 3rd. 


a different Day from yesterday for it rained 
a good deal. by their Desire I calld upon 
Miss Borgards this Morg about their 
Tickets, Mr. Jones came in who said he 
feared his Nephew was dead, as by the last 
accts he was dangerously ill, Mr. Inigo Jones 
and Capt. Yonge sat talking with me all the 
Morng almost. Lord Fordwich is elected 
Member of Parliament for Hertford in the 
Room of Mr. Harrison. 


Fri. 4th. 
A dull Day, called at Mr. Strigels this Morng 


with Mr. Wace’s Watch & at the Office this 


evg. no longer than 10 as My Lord went to 
Sion. 


Sat. 5th. 


was at Mrs. B’s where it goes on just the 
same she told me drest & went at 6 to Miss 
Way’s, at 7 we began dancing I danced with 
all the Miss Ways & Miss Wyat & Warner 
but chiefly with the Ways there were a Mr. 
Hadley Mr. & Mrs. Bull Mrs. & B. Ways Mr. 
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C & Mrs. Way & another Gentmn we danced 
till 12, then went to Supper which was a very 
pretty one where with waiting for Coaches 
or Chairs, as it was a rainy Mng. (& none 
to be got hardly) we staid till nearly 4, I was 
set down at Mr. Ways & got Home by 5, 


& was sorry there to find My sisr. Up for 
me. 


Sun. 6th. 


did not rise till past 12 breakfasted & Mr. 
Axton came in after, it snowed all day long 
Mr. Hadley was cooing with the eldest 
Warner all Night, which is not the politest 
Behaviour, I am sure I thought of Miss Car- 
son often then, but if I had been so happy 
to have been with her there, I should not 
have been so foold they said Mr. Axton 
dined with Us & I drank Tea with Miss Ways 
who were very well after Their Dance, but 
their Mor. was much out of order she laid at 
Her Sons & came Home at 2, I went Home 
at 8 supped in my Room & went to Bed early 
to Night as it was a very cold one. 


Mon. 7th. 


Hard Frost last Night with much Snow. I 
was never better than after my Dance 
Saturday Night last. 

Memo. The last Gazte I had from Holland 
was No. 105 on Lundi 31 Decre. 1759 & the 
first Brussels Gazte No. 1 Jany Ist. 1760. 
To Night I went to Court as they kept the 
Twelfth Night, tho’ I was not there but from 
9 to 11, I was very sick of it, see Geo. 
Schutz Fane Ludby Royer & others etc. 


Tue. 8th. Jan. 


fine frosty Weather now Mr. Crisp drank 
Tea with Us, & I went to the Office till 10. 


Wed. 9th. 


drank Tea at Lord Lindores, where I was 
introduced to his son Capt. Lesley, went to 
the Bedford where I met Him, as I did 
Sutton in Covent Garden Gallery, & Betten- 
son’ at the Bedford, & walked in Kensington 
Gardens with Lieut. Scott. 


Thur. 10th. 


Mr. Larpent paid me yesterday 10£ as usual 
tho’ Mr. Shd & Wace are raised 20 each, Mr. 
Noble 30, & Mr. Kluft made 80£ & Mr. 
Wright 50 upon my Word I must say so 
much generosity in my Lord is sufficient to 
make any reasonable Person contented but 


*Sir Richard Betenson. Charles’s great friend 
after whom he named his eldest son. 


~ 
=~ 
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I hope I shall not be obliged to receive many 
more of his 10p’s. To Day I joined Miss 
Carson in the Park who was Miss Mendes 
who went out at Spring Garden, I walked 
with Miss Carson to Mr. Guerins’? where she 
was going todine........ see her & came 
running down the Road, she said to me, it 
was very odd People must always see her so 
& would have escape Him for she turned 
a corner in the Park than otherwise she would 
have for that purpose, as I went by Mr. 
Guerins at three O'clock I see her at the 
Window and she bowed to Me. I slept in 
at Drury Lane before the Play & was at my 
Office, it was a cold frosty Night. 


Frid. 11th. 

frosty Weather, much Ice on the Thames, 
was walking about the Park but did not see 
Miss Carson tho’ she said to Miss Mendes 
yesterday she would met her there calld 
upon Mr. Lorphelin who told me I had 
better tell Col. Elliot myself that Mr. Gren- 
ville was in Town. 


Sat. 12th. 


waited on Col. Elliot® this Morg to tell him 
that Mr. Grenville he said he feared it would 
not do, but that he promised to do his utmost 
for me & believed he might speak to Mr. 
West, I must say, the Manner he has under 
took this Affair in, pleases me much, & shall 
be happy even tho’ he may not be successful. 
This morrg I met Miss Castle in a Chair 
which She stop’d to speak to me. at Night 
I was at Drury Lane Gallery to see Every 
Man in his Humour & the Pantomime Fare 
of Harlequins Invasion which was a Medley 
of nonsense see Geo. (as usual) there & Capt. 
Stevens. 


Sun. 13th. 


At Chapel to Day which was a cold frosty 
one, see them skaiting on the Canal, & Yonge 
& I was yesterday to see them in Kensington 
Gardens & met Yonge there & he went Home 
& dined with Us. we went to the Bedford 
at 8 & I Home before 10, it was a severe 
cold Night, the Thames will be froze over 
if the frost continues 2 or 3 Days more, two 
or three Post Boys etc. have been frozen to 
Death thro’ the Inclemency of the Weather. 


*Mr. Maynard Guerin, agent to several regi- 
ments, died May 1760. 

Col. Elliot’s wife Frances was the daughter 
of Lord Grantham. Charles’s grandmother was 
at one time in his employ. They lived at Grove 
House, Chiswick. 
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Mon. 14th. Jan. 


Sisrs. & Yonge calld at my Office & I walked 
with them to see the People skait, Younge 
told me that he had given his Memorial to 
Ld. Anson, which he wrote at my Office 
last Week. 


Tue. 15th. 


staid till 1/2 past 11 to Night copying Latin 
Letters, which I wrote in Mr. Wace’s Room, 
while he & Mr. Morin played at Chess to- 
gether & Mr. Shadwell was in the Office too 
doing of nothing. 


Wed. 16th. 


Sisrs. dined at Mrs. B’s, I slept in after the 
Play at Drury Lane & see them in the 
Gallery, where I had a few words with Mr. 
Williams who had been speaking to them, 
Geo.* came & went Home with Mrs. B. as 
I did with my Sisrs. a cold Night & Thaw 
which it has done since Monday but a queer 
one it is. 


Thur. 17th. 


Mr. Morin told me last Night that My Lord 
desired I would copy the Minutes for him, 
accordingly I copied them to Night & 
directed them to my Lord, it is somewhat 
odd to desire me to do it, as there are 
Minutes belonging to the Office & which 
used to be sent up to my Ld’s till now, 
Milbourn sayd, something is meant & it’s 
for no harm for me he said so very gravely, 
I fear no good, I am sorry to say it, but 
none is to know it where My Ld. is con- 
cerned a full House to Mr. Machlin’s benefit 
& his new Fare of Love a la Mode. 


Frid. 18th. 

Quite a Winter’s Day very thick & dark & 
muzzy Weather I went away at 10 to Night 
but the Office waited all for Nothing. 


Sat. 19th. 


At the Bedford to Night & slept in at Covent 
Garden Mr. Bettenson was at the Bedford, 
we were talking about the Count, a poor 
Man that comes there slept in after the Play 
at Drury Lane Gallery. 


Sun. 20th. 


I was at Lambeth Church, & then walked to 
Kensington Gardens, & see Ld. Essex & Ld. 
Weymouth & many Gents skaiting there met 

“Bro George—G-Ge- or Geo a page at Court. 


‘Mrs B,’ his wife née Pickel and ‘ Little George,’ 
their son. 
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Sisrs. & Yonge in the Park with whom I 
walked Home, Miss Borgards & Cresset 
drank Tea, I went to the Bedford where I 
see Geo. who introduced me to Mr. Scanda- 
lin he is very forwards & is greater than I 
wish to be, for I never see Him but with the 
deepest Reflections see Yonge come in there, 
I went Home. 


Mon. 2ist. 

Capt. Yonge calld & sat with me till 2, read- 
ing some of the Old Gazte. My Mor. came 
in, & told me Geo. had wrote to Nancy to 
desire she would go & lay at his House as 
he was going to Windsor upon Business as 
he pretended, but I am sure all will come 
out, I fear it very much. 


Tue. 22nd. 

A Messenger dispatched to Germany tho’ I 
went Home at 10, sent Bro, Jack® an His- 
torical Medal to Night. 


Wed. 23rd. 

Calld at Mr. Cocks* in Albemarle Street but 
he was out, I was at Mrs. B’s. & heard that 
G. said in a Letter just come from Him 
that He should not come Home before Mon- 
day, it’s well if he ever comes Home again 
Mr. Crisp drank Tea with Us & talked Non- 
sense as usual. 


“Thur. 24th. Jan. 


was at Mr. Cock’s the Agent in Albemarle 
Street about Bro, Jack’s Arrears which he 
thought wd. not be pd. till March. break- 
fasted at Mrs. B’s where Sisr. Nanny lays 
as G — is out of Town, still, was at the 
Bedford to Night, then went to my Office 
& Home. 


Frid. 25th. Jan. 


No Answer from Coll. Elliot yet I fear by 
the delay I shall not be successfull in that 
Quar was present at the Breaking Open Sir 
Thos. Brand’s Lodgings who drank Tea with 
us, by His desire I wrote the following Note 
to Mr. Mackircher. 
Sr. Thomas Brand thinks it proper to 
acquaint Mr. Mackircher that, by Virtue 
of an Order from My Lord Chamberlain 
he has broke open the Lodgings lately 
possessed by him in Somerset House, & 


**Bro Jack.’ John Brietzcke, Lieut. 
Artillery. ‘ An Historical Medal,’ whcih was issued 
for the capture of the Isle of Guadeloupe in 
January 1759. 

* Richard Cox, Army Agent. 


Royal 
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has had a Lock put on by the King’s 
Locksmith, which by The Duke of Devon. 
shire’s Order, is deposited with the House 
Keeper. 
Mr. Mackircher is likewise acquainted 
that, according to Law, he has five Days 
allowed Him to make his Replevy. 
Sir. Thos. told me Mr. Mackircher had not 
paid Him for 3 years past, he chatted a good 
deal & told me about his Place of which 
was his chief Introduction into Life he is 
now 90 & very hearty. went to the Office 
Mr. Kluft’s Night to wait but he did not 
come, they all take it by Turns to wait of 
Post Nights at the Office except Wright & I. 
Ld. Ferrers who has murdered his Steward 
will it is said be tried by his Peers, Lady 
Granby’ died this evg. 
Sat. 26th. 
Geo, still out of Town but don’t ever let his 
Wife know where. was at Drury Lane to 
Night to see the Desart Island & The Way 
to Keep Him two new Pieces wrote by Mr. 


Murphy the latter pleased me but the first 
quite the reverse. 


Sun. 27th. 

was at Lambeth Church as it was a fine Day 
then walked in the Park with Mr. Pickel & 
Miss Thompson’s, & drank Tea with Mrs. 
Johnson at Mrs. Wares then was at the 
Bedford where I see Lieuts. Tovey & Kin- 
dersley. 


Mon. 28th. 


was at Mr. and Mrs. Cuerden’s at Chelsea 
who are both very well I cannot express my 
Concern & Anxiety for G — present circum- 
stances, which draw near a very critical 
crisis, calld this evg. at Mrs. B’s who had 
heard nothing from Him. I sadly Dread 
the Event of this Affair which makes us all 
wretched. 


Tue. 29th. 


was at Mr. Regniers this morg. & staid till 10 
to Night had some Buttered Ale* & went to 
oe as I had a bad Cold. G — semper 
eadem. 


Wed. 30th. Jan. 


No News of Coll. Elliot yet, I fear as I 
don’t hear he has not been successful with 
Mr. Grenville. I cou’d wish to be in a 
" Lady Greate, wife of the Marquis who was 
C.-in-C. of the British Forces in German 


** Buttered Ale.’ Ale drunk warm and flavoured 
with sugar, cinnamon and butter. 
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Situation in Life that was certain, but I must 
wait God’s pleasure. 


Thur. 31st. 

was at Mr. Moran’s & the Bedford, to Night, 
Mrs. Hobster asked if G — was ill ? I said 
he had been there since last Satury or Suny 
so by that he is in Town. 


Fri. Ist. Feb. 


at Home by 10. tho’ the Office waited till 
1, they are all better paid & so should attend 
more, I went to Bed with a bad Cold. 


Sat. 2nd. 

See Mr. Scot at Somerset’s Coffee House as 
I went to my Office & Yonge was there who 
said he would come to me & we would take 
a Walk, he is always coming to me I wish 
he would be less frequent in his Visits We 
walked to Kensington Gardens & back at 
Night I was at the Bedford with Mr. Beten- 
son, & in both the Galleries both before & 
after the Plays, met Mr. Ware going into 
Covent Garden Gallery who said his Sirs. 
were there but I did not see them. 


Sun. 3rd. 


At Chapel morg. & aftern. then went to Mrs. 
B’s & Mr. Fenhoulet hallowd to me from 
Mrs. Cartwrights & we walked in the Park 
with Mrs. Blake I took a Turn with Miss 
Hayes & Miss Meredith, Mrs. Way Mrs. 
Craddock Mrs. Hoskins & Miss Ways drank 
Tea with us, I went to the Bedford where I 
sat with Yonge & Bettenson, they asked after 
George, the Waiter said he left Word for me 
that He should be there at 9, I staid till 1/2 
after & did not see Him. e 


Mon. 4th. 


Yonge found me in Mr. Noble’s Room he 
is always plaguing me now, I wish my 
Office was out of his Bounds I took a Walk 
in the Park at 4 where I met Miss Carson, 
& Miss Burton, I thought Miss Burton was 
not quite so civil so when they went out at 
the Bottom a little after I joined them I took 
roll leave & walked with Yonge & another 
itm, 


Tue. Sth. 


Walked in the Park with Mr. Bettenson & 
staid till 10 at the Office tho’ at 1 they 
thought of dispatching Mr. Man the Mes- 
senger thank God, I was then in Bed. 
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Wed. 6th. 


walked in the Park with Mrs. Cowes, another 
Lady & Capt. Rainsford of the Guards. I 
was with Coll. Elliot at 10 this morng. He 
& My Lady too were very civil, he said he 
had had no opportunity of seeing Mr. Gren- 
ville but would speak to Mr. West at Court 
as he thought he should see him there, he 
seems to like Mr. West’s interest better I do 
the same, but he is a sly one drank Tea at 
Mrs. B’s where Insensibility reigns went to 
the Office at 8 to the Bedford where 

Mrs. Hobster said my Bror G— was last 
Monday. 


Thur. 7th. 


A very cold Day, Geo- wrote a Letter to 
Harriot last night & said he should write to 
my Mor he sent one with it for Mrs. B. 


Frid. 8th. Feb. 


as Mr. Kluft dined with Mr. Wright at Mr. 
Larpent’s he came to the office only for a 
little while to Night, for at 10 when he was 
wanted as it was his Night Mr. Wace was 
obliged to do it, I went Home then & played 
at Quadrille. 


Sat. 9th. 


Walked with Mr. Noble to Chelsea Hospital 
& met Mrs. Cuerden I then went to Mrs. B’s 
& Mrs. Lorphelin but no News there yet. 


Sun. 10th. 


At Chapel morng. & after. I walkd in the 
Green Park & the other Park with Miss 
Lesley & Hayes, & thro’ here in the aftern. 
with young Fenhoulet it was.a most delight- 
ful day drank Tea at Mrs. Nichols with Mrs. 
B. Sisr. Nan Mr. Pickels & went Home at 8. 


Mon. 11th. 


Yesterday’s Mail brought word of the Death 
of William the 8th. Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel aged 77 Miss Borgard drank Tea with 
Us, In going to Mrs. B. I met G — in Cran- 
bourne Alley but he did not or would not 
see me. 


Tue. 12th. 

The Court Martial on the Trial of Ld. Chas. 
Hay® began sitting to examine into his 
Behaviour while Second in Command under 
Lord Loudoun in America in 1757. 


* Major-General Lord Charles Hay was accused 
at his trial of every military crime as an officer, 
except cowardice and dissaffection. Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 
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Wed. 13th. 


I went at Ld. Chas. Hay’s Trial this Morg. 
where I heard many Things said at Capt. 
French’s giving his Evidence as that Ld. 
Chas. Hay showed that his Name would 
make a pretty Figure in His comy. for his 
Campaign in America & such stuff etc.: I 
was at Drury Lane Gallery where I see Mr. 
Legyt & a Mr. Cranes with Miss B...... 
Cr. . . . bowed to me, I then in going to the 
Bedford met Mr. Bedwell where we went in 
a had some Tea he gave me an Order for 
the Play Saturday next, I was in Chas. 
Street, & at 9 went to my Office, & sent an 
Express by Mr. Gibson’s Post Boy to Mr. 
‘Kindersley of the Marquis of Granby’s 
arrival in Town as he desired it cost 7. . in 
Turnpikes & all supped & played at Quadrille 
at Home. 


Thur. 14th. 


Ld. Chas. Hay’s Trial adjd till the arrival of 
other Evidence from America. also met Mr. 
Morin coming into the Office & He set me 
about A Full Power, but I waited till 1, for 
the Names & then it was not to be wrote 
for Signing this Morng I calld to know what 
the Post Boy did that I sent to Mr. Kinders- 
ley who said he was not at Woolwich but a 
Major there opened his Letter. met Faulk- 
ner the Porter as I was going to the Office 
coming for me & I waited till 10 but did 
Nothing so I went Home My Ld. had a 
Meeting at his House to Night upon my 
Word we lose Time running about all day 
after Nothing, which, of course, we never 
reatch played at Quadrille & supped at 
Home. 


Frid. 15th. Feb. 


Got to the Office by 10 as I said I would 
when I heard I was sent for by Mr. Larpent, 
I went immediately to Mr. Pottengers Lodg- 
ing, where at last I got the materials for the 
Full Power after waiting since yesterday 
also in the Morg. This is doing Business to 
give you Work for the King’s Signing to 
finish in less Time than it is almost possible 
to be wrote, but by working hard I finished 
by 12 which was the Time fixed for it, tho’ 
doing Business in such a Hurry & Flurry for 
fear of a Mistake & Knowing it must be 
signed at such an Hour, hurts one pro- 
digiously, the windiest Night I ever remem- 
ber, I got Home safe through it by 10. 
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Sat. 16th. 


Yonge calld upon me, much mischief done 
by last Nights Wind, I went to Mrs. B. 
where it is Semper eadem in regard to G —, 
walked in the Park with Tadwell & Dawes 
after him, was at Covent Garden Gallery 
with Sit Harriott to see the Jovial Crew or 
Merry Beggars & Duke & no Duke, I met 
a Piggot Bettenson there & got Home 
y 10. 


Sun. 17. 


At Chapel morg. & after. it snowed a little 
this morg. I paid Miss Borgards a Visit 
where I met Mrs. Michelson, Phil Way 
drank Tea with us & I went to the Bedford 
where Bearcroft asked after G. & see Mr. 
Bettenson there. 


Mon. 18th. 


Papers mention much Mischief to have 
been done by the Wind last Friday; Mrs. 
Brietzke & Nancy dined & supped with us. 
we had the old Topick before we parted. 


Tue. 19th. 

The Papers mentign the Death of Miss 

a Courtezan. Miss Smith of Charing Cross _ 
died on Tuesday the Sth Inst. She was ata 
dance with & Capt. Walsh, the Saturday 
before & was buried the Sunday Se’ennight 
following. Miss Hayes drank Tea with Us 
in Harriot’s Room. 


Wed. 20th. 


walked in the Park with Mr. Hayes who is 
just come from the Bay, we talked of Capt. 
Yonge’s Circumstances which are very low, 
indeed every one of his acquaintance I see 
mentions him with Concern. at the Bedford 
this evg. where I met Mr. Scandalin he as 
usual asked after George, tho’ it was Ash 
Wednesday I went to the Office & worked 
till 10 at Night. 


Thur. 21st. 


Walked in the Park this morg. with young 
Fenhoulet, at the Bedford in the Evng. was 
disappointed of going to the Play so I went 
to my Office & then slept in at Drury Lane 
where I see Mr. & Miss Hayes Lady Lin- 
dores who I see into a Coach, I slept in at 
Covent Garden Gallery before the Play but 
see nobody I knew so I would not stay 
otherwise I would not have went out, as I 
had set my mind on the Beggars Opera for 
once more, but I waved it all & went to my 
Office. Mrs. Lorphelin dind with Us as 
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Caroline did at Mrs. Proctors, who says that 
Mrs. Clayton, who attended the Chapel died 
this morng. Mrs. Horton came to Mrs. 
Lorphelin at Our House but they were just 
gone when I got Home a little after 9. A 
Ridotto in the Haymarket to Night for the 
first Time this Season. 


Frid. 22nd. Feb. 


wrote a commis" appointing Lord Darling- 
ton Brigr Gen! of the Durham Militia only, 
then walked in the Park with Bettenson Cal- 
vert & Dawes, who met Alt, he said he was 
going to be married, I believe, after reflec- 
tion on what he said, that it is to Miss Car- 
son, I went Home at 10 to Night where we 
always have for our Entertainment G —’s 
Behaviour, which is shocking to think off. 


Sat. 23rd. 


copy’d Lord G. Sackville’s'® Commission & 
Instructions for the Judge Advocate to be 
used at His Court Martial, which it is 
thought will be next Monday Se’ennight, 
Axton drank Tea with Us. 


Sun. 24th. 


Put on my old Black Frock" for the late 
Landgrave of Hesse at Chapel morg. walked 
in the Park with Ludby & Miss Godfrey, I 
walked in the Green Park in the Afternoon 
& then went to the Bedford. 


Mon. 25th. 


I was at Ld. Chas. Hay’s Trial this Mrg. & 
heard Ld. Loudoun give his Evidence in a 
very candid & sensible Manner, he said that 
from the Ist he refused appearing as a 
Prosecutor when I went to the Office where 
I had been at 10 Mr. Larpent asked me if I 
was just come for he had wanted me, I told 
Him I suppos’d there were others in the 
Office to do it as I was going into May’s 
Buildings’? I met Mrs. Brietzcke & Sisr. 
Nancy so I went Home & drank Tea with 
them Mr. Ludby told me that he met G — 
last Monday at the Ball in Wstt to which 
they came to ask me to go. I can’t but 

it a great Hardship that my Bror. 


* Lieut.-Gen. Lord George Sackville, who was 

ler the command of Prince Frederick in 
Germany, was court-martialled for disobeying his 
orders and found guilty. 

“Orders for the Court’s going into mourning 
for the late Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, viz.—‘ Mi 
to wear black without buttons at the sleeves and 
pockets, plain muslin cravats, weepers, black swords 
id buckles.’ Gentleman’s Magazine. 

‘May’s Buildings’ in St. Martin’s Lane. 
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should be the Means of making all his 
Family wretched & miserable, but I make 
myself rather easier with this Reflection that 
it is God’s pleasure who often brings Good 
out of Affliction, upon my Word if it was not 
for such Reflections as this I should fear of 
going mad; to think of the many Advantages 
in Life he has undeservedly had & the Hap- 
piness with which we might live in the 
World without Him or his Wickedness & 
pass on unobserved in an honest Manner 
but He breaks upon all & every Body, He 
is the Bane of every Thing. 


Tue. 26th. 


Mr. Noble & I walkd to Bucking Ham 
House & back, it was pleasant enough the 
Days are light till 6. 


Wed. 27th. 


Mr. Noble & I were to look at poor Jack 
Ellys’s'* Pictures which were sold be Auction 
at Langford’s I then went to Ld. Chs. Hay’s 
Trial, Mr. Axton dined with Us & I drank 
Tea at Mrs. Pickels with Mrs. B. & Sir Nan 
we had the old Topick there to Perfection, 
it serves for every Body, every Body knows 
it I believe & will entertain one with it, I 
was going to the Oratorio, but, as usual, was 
disappointed, for at 9, I begun to copy a 
French paper for Mr. Morin & another for 
rg Fraser who I left at the Office at near 


Thur. 28th. 
Busy writing Commissions & Tabelles play’d 
at Cards to Night. 


Frid. 29th. 


I was at Ld. George Sackville’s Trial which 
began today I hear his Lordship begin with 
objecting to Gen! Belford of the Artillery 
(for a private animosity between them) which 
he did in a most sensible Manner, I met Mr. 
Larpent in the Stairs there where there was 
sad crowding but we went into one of the 
Rooms & sat in the Window where we were 
very much entertained with seeing a heap of 
Officers viz the Marquis of Granby Duke of 
Richmond Collls Fitzroy Johnson & the 
Foreign Aid de Camps we staid till near 3 
Larpent was in a good Humour & we were 
merry at the People & laughed prodigiously 
at Embodying & Irregular etc. Mr. Dawes 


** John Ellys or Ellis (1701-57), Portrait Painter. 
Langford’s Auction Rooms, Covent Garden. The 
old Tavistock Hotel was built on the site. 
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came in after we had done Tea but my 
Mor. . . made some for him. 


Communicated by Miss ELMaA HAILEy. 


(To be continued) 


‘ON THE HIP’ 


the hip has been considered an old 
be wrestling term. Under hip the O.E.D. 

Ss: 

. .. On or upon the hip (usually, to take, 

get, have one on the hip, phrases taken 

from wrestling): at a disadvantage; in a 

position in which one is likely to be over- 

thrown or overcome. 

There is, however, a likelihood that the 
origin of the wrestling term is in Genesis. 
When Jacob wrestled with the angel, he 
could not be overcome (according to the 
King James Version) until the angel 
“touched the hollow of his thigh.” But in 
an earlier English translation of the Bible, 
the angel “smote hym upon the hucklebone 
of his thigh.” (The Bishops Bible, printed 
in London by Richarde Jugge, 1572.) 
Christopher Barker’s printing of the Bible 
in 1578 likewise contains the word huckle- 
bone. The translation of Wyclif and his 
followers uses the phrase, “ he towchide the 
synwe of his hip.”? 

It is evident that on the hip and on the 
hucklebone (O.E.D.: “The hip- or haunch- 
bone . . .”) are possible translations (or mis- 
translations!) of Genesis 32: 25 that resulted 
in adding a phrase to the English language. 
Is the possibility a probability? 

First, it is significant that Genesis 32: 25 
deals with wrestling and that even the meta- 
phorical meaning of the English phrase, “ at 
a disadvantage,” applies to the situation in 
the Bible. 

Second, Shakespeare seems to have taken 
dramatic advantage of the origin of the ex- 
pression when he used it in the Merchant of 
Venice. Shylock says concerning Antonio, 
“If I can catch him once upon the hip.”? 
Shakespeare appears to have the story of 
Jacob in mind, for only twenty-five lines later 
he mentions the relationship of Jacob and 


* The Holy Bible . . . made from the Latin Vul- 
te by John Wycliffe and his followers: ed. by 
osiah Forshall and Sir Frederick Madden, 
O.U.P.. 1850. 
*I, iii, 47. See also IV, i, 334. Shakespeare 
the phrase a third time in Othello: II, i, 314. 
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Laban, a section in Genesis but two chapters 
before Jacob’s wrestling with the angel.° 

The above does not prove that on the hip 
is derived from Genesis. But the etymology 
seems to be a likely one. 


NorMAN NATHAN. 
Utica College of Syracuse University. 


* That this is more than coincidence is evidenced 
by the fact that the Merchant likewise borrows 
from Genesis the names Leah, Chus (Cush), Tubal, 
and Jessica (Jesca in some translations). For a 
fuller statement see Shylock, Jacob, and God's 
Judgment, S.Q., I (Oct., 1950), 255-59. 


MARY FITTON AND SIR RICHARD 
LEVESON 
ig is recorded in a manuscript note left 
by her contemporary, Sir Peter Leycester, 
that Mary Fitton had two illegitimate chil- 
dren by Sir Richard Leveson of Lilleshall in 
Shropshire. Interest in this unsupported 
allegation and in Tyler's theory that Mary 
Fitton was the dark lady of Shakespeare's 
sonnets has been revived by recent work 
suggesting that Shakespeare had close asso- 
ciations with Shropshire and in particular 
with the Levesons of Lilleshall. 

That some close and probably delicate 
association existed between Sir Richard 
Leveson and Mary Fitton is now confirmed 
by the discovery in the Public Record Office 
of the Bill and Answer for a lawsuit brought 
by Mary in the Chancery Court in February 
1606 (new style). Her complaint (C2. Jas. 1. 
F4/58) is brought against Sir Richard’s 
trustees and executors, together with Edmond 
Mainwaring. She alleges that by means of 
two separate indentures dated 23rd March 
1605 and by his will dated 25th March 1605 
Sir Richard set up a trust to administer his 
estate for 100 years, the trustees being her 
brother, Sir Edward Fitton, with Sir Robert 
Harley and John Terrick. The executors 
were Harley, Terrick, Sir John Leveson and 
Samuel Bowdler. She claims that Sir 
Richard had directed by a clause in the will 
that an annuity of £100 was to be paid to 
Edmond Mainwaring or John Terrick, “ to 
be employed by them to such uses and 
purposes and to such person or persons as 
Sir Richard should appoint either of them 
by some private instructions from himself.” 
She further claims that Sir Richard in- 
structed Mainwaring that the annuity was 
to be paid to her, and that although Main- 
waring had acknowledged this fact to various 
persons of good credit, she had nevertheless 
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been unable, since Sir Richard’s death in 
August 1605, to obtain satisfaction either 
from him or from the trustees and executors. 

The Answer attached to the Bill is in the 
names of Terrick and Bowdler only, but it 
refers to a separate Answer by Mainwaring 
which I have not traced. Terrick and 
Bowdler do not deny the statements quoted 
from the Bill. They say only that they have 
no knowledge of any private instructions 
given by Sir Richard to Mainwaring, and 
that in any case the estate was so encumbered 
with debts that they “could hardly raise 
wherewithal to satisfy just debts, much less 
be able to pay the said yearly sum of one 
h{undred pounds (should) the same fall out 
so payable).” Note: the parchment is worn 
at the line endings, and the words enclosed 
in square brackets are a hypothetical but, 
from the context, very probable recon- 
struction.) 

I have been unable to trace the two 
indentures referred to, but Sir Richard Leve- 
son’s will is registered at Somerset House 
(P.C.C. 59 Hayes). It fully confirms Mary 
Fitton’s word-perfect description of the three 
instruments setting up the trust and it con- 
tains, as she asserted, a concealed bequest 
of a £100 annuity to a person to be named 
by Sir Richard privately to Mainwaring or 
Terrick. It contains also a second “ secret” 
legacy—a lump sum of £1,000 to be paid 
to a servant of Sir Richard named Hugh 
Bunell, who was in turn bound by an 
indenture (also dated March 1604) to pay 
it to a person not named in the will. I cannot 
trace this indenture. If Mary Fitton were 
to receive this lump sum also, it must be 
presumed that she obtained the money, for 
it is not claimed in her Bill and Bunell is 
not cited with the other defendants. 

It is clear that Sir Richard Leveson made 
a secret bequest in his will, that Mary Fitton 
was acquainted with the precise terms of this 
bequest, and that she claimed to be the 
intended beneficiary. 

If Sir Peter Leycester’s charge be true, 

is a ready explanation of these facts. 


Ceci G. GREY. 


THOMAS MIDDLETON AND LILY’S 
GRAMMAR: SOME PARALLELS 
QNE instance of Middleton’s borrowing 

from the Latin Grammar of William 
Lily has been noted previously: the phrase 
Onyx cum prole silexque, in A Mad World, 
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My Masters (IV, iii, 43), which Steevens 
identified as being “From Propria quae 
maribus.”* In view of our lack of know- 
ledge of Middleton’s early education,’ it may 
be of interest to point out five additional 
parallels or allusions which suggest a close 
acquaintance at least with the authorized 
Grammar—a textbook whose use was man- 
datory in grammar schools throughout the 
realm.’ The quotations are listed in what 
seems to the present writer to be the order 
of their probability as direct borrowings. 

1. A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, IV, i, 
58-59. Discussing Tim’s backwardness at 
school, his mother says: 

| L. eight years in his grammar, and stuck 

Orr! 
At a foolish place there, call’d as in praesenti. 


This Latin phrase appears in the second part 
of the Grammar, under the section “ DE 
VERBO,” where it begins Lily’s famous 
didactic poem (sig. [Cvi] in the 1567 ed.°). 

2. Ibid., IV, i, 70-72. When his tutor 
asks, “Come, quid est grammatica? ”, Tim 
replies : 

grammatica? 
Why, recte scribendi atque loquendi ars. . . . 


With this cf. the first line of text in the second 
part of the Grammar, sig. Aij: 


GRAMMATICA, EST RECTE scribendi atque 
loquendi ars. 


3. The Family of Love, V, iii, 286-7.’ 
Purge reports a scandal among the Familists 
and adds: 

“% what more I discovered non est nunc narrandi 

locus. 


* The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. 
Bullen (1885-6), III, 324, where Steevens’ identifi- 
cation is acknowledged. It should be added that 
Lily’s Propria quae _maribus, thou published 
independently of the Grammar eight times or more 
from c. 1525 to 1555, was included in the final form 
of the Grammar authorized by Henry VIII c. 1540, 
and there maintained its 
textbook’s history. See V. J. "Lip. 
matical Writings of 71303 
(U. of Chicago, 1943), pp. 9. Latin phrase 
in question appears in ee 1367 ed. "ol A Sherte 
Introduction of Grammar, ed. V. J. Flynn, 

Facsimiles & Reprints (New York, ae the second 
part (Brevissima Institutio), sig. 

? Mark Eccles, “ Middleton's Beth and Educa- 
tion,” R.E.S., VII (1931), 431-441. 

* Foster Watson, The English Grammar Schools 
tum and Practice (Cambridge, 
Bullen, cit., V, 75. 
* See above, note 1. Ail following references to 
pages of the are to this sepeiat 
Pf th the 1567 ed 
* Bullen, eit V, 76. 
Tbid., 
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Cf., in the first part of the Grammar, under 
the heading “The Case of the Relatiue,” 
sig. [Cvi]: 

Quae nunc non est narrandi locus. .. . 

4. Ibid., V, iii, 99° Dryfat compares the 
Familists to bees that 

Come home crura thymo plena... . 
Cf., in the first part of the Grammar, under 
the heading “Constructions of Adiectiues,” 
sig. [Cviiv]: 

Crura thymo plena. 
The phrase occurs again, in the second part 
of the Grammar, under the heading 
— CON/structio,” sig. 

vv: 


Vergilius. At fessae, multa referunt se nocte 
minores. 

Crura thymo plena. 
Note, however, that Lily’s transcript of 
Vergil’s phrase is not strictly correct, being, 
perhaps, an intentional simplification. What 
Vergil wrote was “crura thymo plenae” 
(Georgics, IV, 181). Middleton’s version 
agrees with Lily’s transcript, not with 
Vergil’s original. 


5. Ibid., V, iii, 77-78.2. Commenting on 


Glister’s reported indiscretion, Dryfat 
suggests : 
Only fathered upon you cum nemini obtrudi 
potest. ... 


As Dyce was the first to point out,’® the 
Latin derives ultimately from Terence’s 
Andria, 1, v, 15, where the reading is: 
» €a quoniam nemini obtrudi potest, itur 
ad me. 
But in Lily’s Grammar, the second part, 
under the heading “VERBORVM CON- 
STRV-/CTIO,” sig. [Eviiiv], we have: 


Terentius. Quum nemini obtrudi potest, 
itur ad me. 


Middleton’s adaptation resembles this altered 
version of Lily’s more closely than the 
original of Terence. Joun D. REEVES. 
New York City. 
* Ibid., III, 106. 


*Ibid., III, 105. 
* Loc. cit., note 1. 


HAMLET: A ‘ YOUTH’ 


"THE problem of Hamlet’s age is one of 

reconciling apparently contradictory 
texts. Hamlet is several times called a 
“youth.”* But according to the Sexton’s 
reckoning,? Hamlet is thirty years of age— 


* See I. 3. 5-16; I. 5. 101; If. 2. 12; III. 1. 167. 


not, thought Professor Kittredge, a youthful 
age. 

ei should like to suggest that Hamlet could, 
on Elizabethan terms, be a “youth” of 
thirty. The late Professor Hoyt Hudson 
printed, from an early Elizabethan manu- 
script, a scheme of the seven ages of man, 
— was “a continuate part of popular 
ore”: 


1 Infans vii annos 

2 Puer Xiiii annos 

3 Adolescens XXViii annos 

4 Iuventus xl annos 

5 Vir 1x annos 

6 Senectus xxviii annos 

7 Decrepitus vsque ad finem vitae. .. .* 


According to this scheme, which was 
common knowledge in Shakespeare’s time, 
a man was a “ youth” up to the age of forty. 


JAMES MCKENZIE. 


* See G. L. Kittredge’s edition of Hamlet, xvii. 

“Hoyt Hudson, The Epigram in the English 
Sepeteanee, Princeton niversity Press, 1947, 
p. 34, n. 19. 


DOUBLE TIME IN ‘OTHELLO’ 


MARY critics have pointed out that 
Cassio could not have committed 
adultery with Desdemona since they sail to 
Cyprus on different ships on the very day of 
Othello’s marriage, and Desdemona is 
murdered in little more than twenty-four 
hours after her arrival on the island. 
Othello accuses her of committing ‘the act 
of shame’ with Cassio ‘a thousand times,’ 
which implies a liaison of at least a year's 
standing. But other passages, such as Iago’s 
account of Cassio’s dream, imply that the 
alleged intrigue dates from after the 
marriage. It is explained that Shakespeare is 
deliberately ambiguous on this point, as he 
is ambiguous in his treatment of time. Most 
critics assume that he uses a natural clock 
and a dramatic clock which rarely corre- 
spond, and this device gives an illusion of 
rapidity of the action. If Othello were 


allowed to think, he would see through Iago’s " 


plot. If the audience were given time to 
think, they would realize the impossibilities 
involved in the action of the play. 

Such is the usual explanation; but it is, 
perhaps, rather too ingenious. Shakespeare 
does not in his other plays tamper with time 
to anything like the same extent; and it is 
possible that he had originally intended that 
Cassio and Desdemona should travel to 
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Cyprus on the same boat, and that he 
changed his mind, partly because he could 
thereby extract some irony from Othello’s 
entrusting his wife to Iago, and partly 
because he wished to deprive his hero of the 
smallest rational ground for jealously. He 
wanted to make clear to the audience that 
Othello’s mind had become more or less 
unhinged. 

Iago makes no attempt to provide any 
circumstantial evidence of Desdemona’s 
guilt until Othello is no longer in a fit state 
to think logically about it. His various 
imputations are graded very carefully, 
though they are all improvised. He first 
picks up Desdemona’s mention of the fact 
that Cassio had come a-wooing with Othello, 
warns the Moor against jealousy, and hints 
that Desdemona is too friendly with Cassio. 
Up to this point he can withdraw his accusa- 
tions, and protest that he has been misunder- 
stood. Othello can assume that Desdemona 
had been carrying on a more or less inno- 
cent flirtation with Cassio at the time of his 
own wooing. The seed of suspicion having 
been planted, Iago deliberately leaves 
Othello to himself. 

Before he resumes the temptation, Iago 
comes into possession of the handkerchief; 
but he does not use it at once. He waits to 
see how far Othello’s mind has _ been 
eet and then increases his torment by 

is account of Cassio’s dream—a story that 
implies that the lieutenant has had relations 
with Desdemona after her marriage. He 
recounts this dream only when Othello, by 
his talk of stolen hours of lust and by his 
demand for ocular proof, has shown that he 
has gone much further in his imagination 
than Iago has done in his accusations. Even 
after the story of Cassio’s dream, Iago might 
still retreat. It might be a real dream, and 
yet not prove the lieutenant’s guilt, as Iago 
is quick to point out. But from Othello’s 
feactions to the dream Iago knows he can 
now safely mention the handkerchief. If he 
had mentioned it first, Othello would have 
assumed that Desdemona had merely mislaid 
it. By mentioning it at this precise point, 
Tago seems to provide a piece of circum- 
stantial evidence against Desdemona; and by 
this time Othello is so blinded with passion 
that he can believe impossibilities. 

This seems to me to be a more satisfying 
and plausible explanation of the chrono- 
logical difficulties than ‘ Double Time.’ 


KENNETH Murr. 
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HENRY CORT, FOUNDER OF THE 
IRON PUDDLING PROCESS, 
AND HIS FAMILY 


"THE statements by S. Smiles (Ind. Biogr. 

p. 148) on the early life of Cort are 
not altogether trustworthy. In 1764 for 
instance, on the occasion of his first 
marriage, his age is entered as twenty-two 
making his birth year 1742, and not 1740 
as recorded on his tombstone; moreover it 
was the inventor and not his father who was 
instructed in the art of building at his 
cousin’s works in Pudding Lane, Lancaster, 
owned by Jane Cort. The Cort pedigree is 
based on Lancastrian Wills and Kenda’ 
parish registers. On comparing the twu 
lists they are found to agree, and the con- 
clusion is inevitable that the Lancastrian 
Corts were originally members of a well- 
to-do and united Kendal family, of which 
Henry Cort, Mayor of Kendal in 1700-01 
and 1713-14 and Elizabeth (née Gardner) 
his wife were the parents. Their marriage 
took place on the 12th May 1696. 

In 1715, ie. a year after his second 
mayoralty, Henry left Kendal for Lancaster 
—a move recorded by the local antiquary 
John F. Curwen with surprised disapproval. 
The passage is as follows: (Extract from 
“ Kirkbie-Kendall”” by John F. Curwen): 

“The building where Messrs. Arnold & 

Greenwood now have their offices was 

formerly a celebrated inn. At first it was 

known as the ‘Crown and Mitre’ repre- 
senting thus both State and Church. The 
earliest note that I have concerning it, is 
that it was kept by Alderman Henry Cort 

(Mayor of Kendal in 1700 and again in 

1713), until he removed to Lancaster in 

the year 1715.” 


Extract from the “ Boke off Recorde”: 


“1715—Whereas Mr. Henry Cort one of 
the Aldermen above named, having some- 
time before Whitsuntide last sett to farme 
his dwelling house within ye said Burgh 
called or knowne by ye name or syne of 
ye Crown and Mitre for a terme of yeares 
and made severall publick sales of his 
household goods etc., and about Whitsun- 
tide last year did remove himselfe and his 
family from ye said Burgh to Lancaster 
in ye County of Lancaster where they 
have ever since dwell’d the said Mr Cort 
having farmed a house there for that pur- 
pose, and whereas Joseph Dawson Esq., 
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Mayor of ye said Burgh finding that ye 
said Mr Cort cou’d not rightly execute 
and Pforme the office of an Alderman of 
this Burgh at that distance soe that in 
effect his place of Alderman was become 
vacant.” 

This move to Lancaster was presumably 
for reasons of health. Cort’s son Henry 
had died in 1705 and his second son of that 
name followed in January 1717. The 
Mayor’s Will has not been recovered for 
reasons to be found in B. G. Bowens’ “ Wills 
and their Whereabouts,” pp. 38-9, nor is 
there a summary of it in B.M.Add. MS. 32, 
115 (Townely Abstracts). 

The paternity of the inventor and his 
sister whom Jane Cort describes as 
“cousins” in her Will dated 1789 (proved 
1798) has hitherto baffled all enquirers. I 
start with the assumption that the Mayor 
of Kendal shortly after his wife’s death 
in 1738, having lost two sons of the 
name of Henry, took a lady whose name is 
unknown as his mistress and by her had 
Jane in 1740? and Henry in 1742, his age 
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of twenty-two being recorded in his 
marriage licence of 1764. The Mayor died 
in 1747. 

My assumption explains the affluence of 
the inventor in his early life. The builder's 
business already referred to was probably 
placed by the Mayor in his youngest 
daughter’s hands with the intention that the 
inventor should have the option of succeed- 
ing to it when he came of age." 

On the 21st April 1764 Cort married, at 
Crowhurst in Surrey, Elizabeth Brown of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields (Allegations for 
Marriage Licences, Commissary Court of 
Surrey). Both state that their ages were 
twenty-two. Shortly after the marriage 
Elizabeth appears to have “ walked out” 


* There is another claimant to the parentage of 
the inventor and his sister, viz., Henry Cort, a 
grandson of the Kendal Mayor, bap. 2 July 
consequently aged twenty at the inventor’s birth. 
As there is no evidence that the mariner was 
married at this early date, no reason for the rusti- 
cation of his first-born, and no suggestion that 
he was in a position to endow a son so _hand- 
somely the claim must, I think, be dismissed. 


PEDIGREE or HENRY CORT, FOUNDER or THE IRON PUDDLING PROCESS 


HENRY CORT, of the = ELIZABETH, daughter of 
Crown and Mitre, Strick- | Thomas Gardner of Lan- 
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and Cort to have removed to London where 
in 1765 he is found established in Crutched 
Friars as a Navy Agent, a post for which 
some financial backing would be required. 
He married again in 1768 Elizabeth Hey- 
sham, niece of a Mr. Attwick who had a 
contract for supplying Portsmouth Dock- 
yard with certain naval iron stores; but at 
this point I refer my readers to Dr. H. W. 
Dickinson’s “Henry Cort’s Bicentenary ” 
(Newcomen Soc. Trans. XXI, 1940-41, 
47 pp. and portrait, subsequently abbre- 
viated to “‘ Cort’s Bicentenary ”) which con- 
tains en admirable account of the history 
of the invention. My task is a less pleasant 
one. It is to record the stages in the decay 
of the inventor’s mentality and to estimate 
its reaction on the fortunes of his family. 

In 1786 there is a substantially correct 
statement from Richard Cort as to his 
father’s relations with the Carron Company 
of Falkirk, Scotland; but a better version of 
it will be obtained by printing verbatim the 
letter referred to by Richard which Mr. 
B. W. Payne, the Manager of the Carron 


| 
Esther, bap. Jane Henry, bap. 
29 April 1708, bap. 8 April 1711. 6 Oct. 1712, 
bur. Will proved at Lan- bur. 

19 Jan. 1728. caster 10 Dec. 1798. 24 Jan. 1716. 

Ment. Henry Cort of 

Gosport and his sister 

Jane as cousins. 
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The letter to which you refer, dated 18th 
Feb. 1786, and addressed to John 
Wauchope Esq., Writer to the Signet, 
Edinburgh, has been traced and reads as 
follows: 

“*We have taken into consideration 
your letter of the 9th respecting our 
engaging to manufacture Bar Iron under 
Mr Cort’s patent should he enter into 
contract with Government for the furnish- 
ing of that article and now beg leave 
to acquaint you that we should be ve 
ready to accommodate your Mr. C. wi 
our works in the following manner. 
“*We should in the first place, sell Mr 
Cort our Pig Iron to any extent he may 
have occasion for at a stated price, and 
deliver it at the Forge, In the next place 
we should either rent it out for a certain 
sum of money annually or if it were 
thought more eligible, at a fixed price 
per ton on the quantity of Iron manu- 
factured and in either case we should 
uphold the Forge and make good the 
Wear and Tear. Mr Cort should then 


| | | | | 
J ’ Leonard Henry Thomas Elizabeth Leonard 
ofIslandofEustatius, bap. 14 of Pudding Lane, . 9 May bap. 14 __ bap. 2 Dec. bap. 26 
Virgin Isles, West Nov. 1732, Lancaster. Gentle- 1737, bur. Nov. 1738. 1740,bur. June 1743. 
Merchant. bur. 24 man. Ment. John 24 Nov. 20 Aug. 
bap. 25 Mar. 1731-2. June 1735. and Aunt Jane in 1738. 1749. 
Died between 1789 Will proved at Lan- 
and 1798, date of caster 6 Feb. 1799. 
Aunt Jane’s Will, bap. 23 Feb. 1734-5. = John Hathornthwaite 
1789 and F.L. 1766-7. of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
proved 1798. m. and Watchmaker. Ment. in 
had two daughters 


Company kindly sent me on the 4th October 
1951—with the following commentary: 
“The Company’s old records are now 
placed for safe keeping in the charge of 
the Keeper of the Records of Scotland, 
H.M. General Register House, Edinburgh. 


Mother’s Will ved 
1767. 


have the entire direction of the Forge 
both as to the mode of his operations and 
as to the workmen that should perform 
them. He might either bring down his own 
people or take such of ours as would 
answer his purpose. In this situation Mr 
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Cort would be perfectly at ease, un- 
disturbed as to his pursuits and he alone 
would be answerable for their success. 
Under such circumstances Mr Cort might 
make use of our name to the Public Boards 
in order to convince them of his abilities 
to deliver the quantity he Contracts for 
and no doubt it must be from a connec- 
tion with such extensive works as ours 
that he can prevail upon the Board to 
entrust the supply of their Yards to a 
British manufacturer of Bar Iron.’ ” 
Mr. Payne continues: 


“ The letters in the letter books do not 
contain signatures, but it may be pre- 
sumed that this payticular letter was 
signed by Mr. Charles Gascoigne, who 
was Manager for Carron Company from 
1769-1786, when he . . . obtained an 
appointment with Catherine, Empress of 
all the Russias [three lines omitted]. 
Mr. Gascoigne played an important part 
in developing the famous Carronade gun, 
which armed the ships of the Royal Navy 
throughout the Napoleonic Wars.” 

Such advantageous terms should have 
been accepted at all costs notwithstanding 
any difficulties which may have arisen from 
the departure of the Manager of the Carron 
Company, but Cort was now unable to face 
realities. No better illustration of the 
deterioration in his mentality could be found 
than the final paragraph in the letter which 
he sent to Arthur Young under a pseudo- 
nym of (Wm.?) Cauffe. It runs as follows: 

“One of the greatest discoveries in 
manufacture . . . has been lately found 
out by a Mr Cauffe, near Fareham in 
Hampshire. It is a method of making 
cast iron more valuable than any that 
is imported, from 10s. it becomes worth 
more than £20 per ton. It is done by 
using coal instead of charcoal, and the 
Operation takes but five hours. Experi- 
ments have been made before Lord Howe, 
and various persons properly skilled to 
judge of the performance, and to their 
entire satisfaction. I am further informed, 
that the Carron Company have agreed to 
give Mr Cauffe £4000 a year, for liberty 
to use his method, as he has taken a 
patent for it.” (Annals of Agriculture, 
Vol. 6, 1786, p. 172.) 

This letter had previously been sent to 
the Carron Company. In reply I had been 
informed that a careful search had been 
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made for five years before 1786 and for 
four years afterwards in the Company’s 
records, but that no trace could be found of 
the alleged arrangement. Clearly Cort at 
this period was subject to delusions. His 
use of pseudonyms had the effect of split- 
ting his reputation as an inventor, for he 
must have been known as Henry Cort at 
Fontley and Gosport but elsewhere under 
one of his changes of name, At Fareham, 
for instance, the Inventor of Puddling is 
still styled as William Cort (G. L. Privett’s 
“Story of Fareham,” 1949). ; 

It is difficult to fix the date of the 
turning point in Cort’s career. Up to and 
including 1788 his prospects of success had 
been good. His process had been demon- 
strated at a mill near Stourbridge which 
was attended by the local iron masters. In 
1787 Crawshay & Cockshutt visited the 
Fontley Mill. In 1788 they adopted the 
process, but Cort weakly agreed under 
pressure from Crawshay to reduce his 
royalties from 10s. to 5s. a ton (“Cort’s 
Bicentenary,” p. 40). As late as 1789 Samuel 
Homfray had written favourably of the 
process at the works at Penydarren (ibid.). 
In this year too the Navy Board had adver- 
tised (16th April) that no tender for their 
iron would be regarded but from persons 
who prove that they make it agreeable to 
Cort & Jellicoe’s patent (J. Perey, “Iron 
& Steel,” p. 630). Dr. Percy denounces this 
as a clear instance of corrupt practice. No 
doubt it was an exceptional case, and not 
intended to constitute a precedent. I regard 
it as an acknowledgment of work done for 
the Government over a long series of years 
by an inventor who preferred to work 
gratuitously. 

Let me now turn to the other side of the 
picture. In 1789 Cort pleads ill health as 
an excuse for not visiting his Quaker friends, 
Wm. Reynolds & Co., at Ketley, or Watt at 
Soho. In this year news of Cort’s break- 
down must have reached his cousin Jane 
Cort, for she made a new will on 4th July 
1789 (proved 1798) leaving the building 
business and all her money, securities and 
furniture to her nephew Henry Cort, charged 
with a payment of £250 to his brother John. 
The inventor and his sister receive legacies 
of £100 a piece and the former is nominat 
as one of the three executors, but in 1798 
when the occasion arose Cort did not put 
in an appearance. 

The crash came in 1789 when Adam 
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Jellicoe died on 30th August at 14 Highbury 
Place, Islington, after a fortnight’s illness 
(S. Smiles, “Ind. Biography,” p. 158). In 
this year Alexander Trotter, Paymaster to 
the Navy affirmed on oath his opinion that 
Cort was much decayed in his credit and 
in very embarrassed circumstances (“ Mech. 
Mag.”’, 1859, p. 388). In 1790 Cort’s applica- 
tion to Trotter offering his personal services 
in obtaining information to make his 
patents productive was left unanswered. On 
the death of Adam Jellicoe it was found 
that the capital advanced to Cort was 
exhausted and that Jellicoe was indebted 
to the Government for a still larger amount 
(J. Percy, op. cit., pp. 629-30). His contract 
with Cort provided that he should advance 
£27,000 on the security of an assignment 
of the patent rights, that he should receive 
half profits accrueing from the manufac- 
ture and that his son Samuel should, as his 
father’s representative, enter into partner- 
ship with Cort (J. Percy, op. cit.). Richard 
Cort’s statement that in addition Cort paid 
his partner 5 per cent. on the loan is 
incredible, but it may be correct as applied 
to sums advanced after the original 
guarantee had been exhausted. In 1791 
Cort’s application to the Commissioners of 
the Navy is met with a reply intimating 
that the Government is not demanding 
royalties on Cort’s patents and that manu- 
facturers are free to use the process. In this 
year Cort leaves Gosport for London. In 
1794 the Treasury granted him a pension 
of £200 a year, worth with reductions about 
£160 (“ Cort’s Bicentenary,” p. 42). On 23rd 
May 1800 his death is recorded at Devon- 
shire Street, Queen’s Square, at Pentonville, 
near Islington. The story is a sad one as 
Cort died in extreme poverty. 

Accepting the general opinion of Cort’s 
eminence as an iron metallurgist the prin- 
cipal cause of his failure is recognisable in 
his portrait (““Cort’s Bicentenary,” plate)— 
the weak chin suggesting a want of resolu- 
tion in his character. Easy-going by nature 
and fortified by a well-lined purse Cort 
found spending easier than collecting his 
dues either from the Government or the 
iron-masters. The gradual disintegration of 
his mentality, first shown by his letter to 

“Annals of Agriculture” in 1786, no 
doubt accounts for much of his subsequent 
aviour. 

I now turn to the parish registers of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Gosport, which have 
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kindly been searched for me by Messrs. 
Churcher & Churcher, Solicitors in Gosport. 
These returns have been combined with the 
entries in a Cort Family list, published by 
Thomas Webster and here referred to as 
Webster’s list. This list is valuable for its 
containing the birth-dates of Cort’s children 
so far as they were recognised by their 
father. It also records the birth of a son 
(John Harman) in January 1777 which is 
not found in the parish registers either of 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street, London, or of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Gosport. This can 
be explained as the result of Mrs. Cort 
giving birth to her sixth child when moving 
from London to Gosport. 

After his removal to London there were 
no further additions to Cort’s family. The 
burial of his third daughter Maria, aged 18, 
is recorded in the register of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. The other Cort or Cawte 
entries in the register are not connections of 
the above family. 

Of Cort’s sixteen children (three of whom 
were not acknowledged by him) two alone 


showed more than average activity, 
WEBSTER’S FAMILY LIST IS AS FOLLOWS: 
Numerical 
sequence Names Commentary 
1 Henry Bell born 29 Dec. 1769. 
2 Coningsb born 12 Nov. 1770. 
3 William Thomas | born 16 Dec. 1771. 
4 Eliza Jane born 21 April 1773. 
5 Harriet Ann born 12 April 1775. 
1-5 are also in_ bap. 
registers of St. Olave’s, 
Hart St., London. 
6 John Harman born in Jan. 1777. 
7 Maria born 13 June 1778. 
8 Charlotte born 12 Oct. 1779. 
9 Frederick John born 10 Oct. 1781. 
10 Caroline born 18 Jan. 1783. 
11 Richard born 20 April 1784. 
12 Louisa born 21 June (Jan.?) 1786. 


In Webster’s list. Entered 
in the Gosport Register as 
daughter of Henry 


Eliz. Cort. 
bap. 20 July 1788. Not in 
Webster’s list. Entered in 


13 Charlotte (2) 


Gosport’s Register as 
daughter of William and 
Elizabeth Caught. 

14 Catherine born 24 Feb. 1790. In 


rm 

Frampton | Webster’s list. Not in Gos- 
port Register. Baptisr 
probably private without 
the cognisance of Cort. 
bap. 8 Sept. 1791. 

bap. 20 Mar. 1793. 

Neither in Webster’s list. 


15 & | Ann 
16 Charlos 


registers of the Holy Trinity 
Church in Gosport. 
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Coningsby and Richard. Coningsby was 
educated at Winchester. He appears to have 
had a competence left to him from his 
mother’s family. In 1811 he and his brother 
William applied to the House of Commons 
for appointments as Collectors of Taxes on 
Iron and were told that the Government 
had no intention of imposing such taxes 
(“Cort’s Bicentenary,” p. 43). In spite of 
this rebuff Coningsby proceeded in 1812 to 
petition the House of Commons for an 
additional reward for his father’s inven- 
tions. This coming so soon after the award 
of £871 10s. from the meeting of the iron- 
masters at Gloucester was a tactical blunder. 
The Committee rejected the application 
after exempting the petitioner from the 
charge of presumption in making the appli- 
cation and expressing the hope that the 
family would be excused the cost of the 
investigation estimated at £250. The Chair- 
man of the Committee, however, failed to 
make the recommendation and Coningsby 
and his family were left to pay the bill. 


As the public appeared to be proof against . 


prosaic appeals to their pockets, Coningsby 
in 1834 launched his “ Tribute to Learning, 
Fame, Science and Genius,” a pamphlet of 
35 pages, 4to. printed for the author. 
Starting from 
“* Immortal Homer, pride of Grecian Earth ” 

Coningsby proceeds to apostrophise poets, 
orators, artists, men of science, musicians, 
politicians and mechanics of Europe— 
concluding with the following couplet: 


Yet shall the Muse important truth reveal 
Peace to the World achieved by British Steel. 


If Coningsby had contented himself with 
reprinting, as he did, a eulogistic account 
of his father’s metallurgical process from 
the current issue of the “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” the pamphlet would have 
served a useful purpose. 

Of Cort’s children Richard (1784-1866) 
was unquestionably the most intelligent and 
physically the most robust. He died at 
Croydon in 1866 aged 82. His career as a 
pamphleteer began in 1826 with a letter to 
the shareholders of the British Iron Com- 
pany whose finances he criticised. In 1830, he 
issued a Statement of the votes on Fifty 
Questions divided on in the House of Com- 
mons, 1826-30 (18307). In 1834, he opened 
an attack on English railroads with his 
“ Railroad Impositions Detected,” which he 
followed up with “The Anti-Railroad 
Journal, an answer to the ‘Edinburgh 
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Review’.” A second edition of this pam- 
phlet was issued in this year, A letter to 
the Rt. Hon. Thomas Spring-Rice, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was probably 
on the same lines. The article in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review ” was an excellent one includ- 
ing summaries of the railroads of the world. 
The advantages of the system were pointed 
out: (a) increased speed in handling traffic 
leading to a great extension of farms for 
the supply of large towns, (b) a greatly 
improved condition of the animals and dairy 
produce carried, (c) the new railroads 
invariably increased the value of land. As 
a champion of lost causes Richard argued 
in favour of the canal system. Owners of 
canals were justifiably alarmed at the rapid 
extension of the railroads, and Richard may 
have been compensated for his work. 


In 1855 he published in the “ Journal of 
the Society of Arts” for 20th and 27th 
July and 3rd August, his “ Remarks” on 
the (1812) Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the petition 
of Coningsby Cort, eldest son of the late 
Henry Cort. This is an admirable piece of 
work for its orderly method of attack, its 
penetrating criticism and the courteous 
language in which it is couched. Dr. Percy 
(op. cit., p. 629) states that it was the only 
work he used. Richard divides the Report 
into paragraphs which he numbers and 
replies to briefly, using statistics as the most 
convincing form of argument; he shows that 
the increases in the Customs and Navy 
Board figures were the result of the intro- 
duction of his father’s processes. His 
statistics in 1855 were naturally much more 
impressive than those available in 1812. 
Throughout his “‘ Remarks ” Richard avoids 
giving offence to any one. In dealing, for 
instance, with the case of a notorious liar 
he is content to point out discrepancies 
between his two statements and to hope 
that they were not intentional. In dealing 
with the Select Committee of 1812 the 
language he uses is somewhat stronger, but 
the constitution of this Committee suggests 
that it was appointed to discourage 
activities of Cort’s sons rather than to assess 
the merits of their father’s inventions. 
Richard’s efforts were rewarded by Lord 
Palmerston with a pension of £50 from the 
Civil List, and subsequently with some 
increases in those to his sisters (“Cort’s 
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Readers’ Queries 


KEFPIER SCHOOL LIBRARY—CICERO 

1497.—In R. W. Ramsey’s paper on 
Kepier School, Houghton-le-Spring, and its 
Library (Archaeologia Aeliana, Series 3, 
Vol. 3, 1907, pp. 306-333), he mentions 
amongst the contents of the library a copy 
of Cicero: De oratore, Nuremburg, Anton 
Koberger 1497, bearing the autographs of 
Arthurus Laton and Bernardus Gilpin, and 
an inscription recording the gift of the 
volume from the former to the latter. The 
books from Kepier School were given to this 
Library in 1933, but the Cicero mentioned 
was not among them. If any collector or 
Librarian can tell me its present whereabouts 
I shall be greatly obliged. 


WILLiAM S. MITCHELL. 


THE BLACK BOOK (OF SEWERS).— 

Its present whereabouts are sought. It 
contained copies of laws of sewers and of 
verdicts of Courts of Sewers dated earlier 
than the first Act relating to Sewers 
(6 Henry VI c. v). It was of considerable size, 
as I have references to fol. 225, 233 and 237. 
It was in existence in 1669. It is not in the 
record room of the Holland County Council 
in Boston, Lincs. (where records containing 
references to it have been found); and neither 
the Town Clerk of Boston nor the Archivist 
of the Lincolnshire Archives Committee 
know anything about it. 

A. Mary Kirkus. 


University Library, 
Reading. 


LIAM LLOYD GARRISON. — 

Thanks to a grant from the American 
Council of Learned Societies and a leave of 
absence from Northwestern University, I 
am writing a biography of William Lloyd 
Garrison. I shall be grateful to anyone who 
will help me to find manuscript letters and 
other documents pertaining to Garrison and 

American and British abolitionists. 

Garrison made five trips to the British 
Isles (1833, 1840, 1846, 1867, 1876-1877) and 
acquired friends in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, it seems likely that some of his let- 
ters remain in Great Britain. Letters may, 
for example, be in the possession of des- 
cendants of the following persons: George 
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John Douglas Campbell, 8th Duke of Argyll, 
Wm. H. Ashurst, John Bright, Henry Peter, 
Baron Brougham and Vaux, Sir Thos. Fowell 
Buxton, Anne Isabella Milbanke, Baroness 
Byron, Frederick Wm. Chesson, Alfred Spen- 
cer, Lord Churchill, John Bishop Estlin, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, ist Baron 
Houghton, Mary and Wm. Howitt, Thos. 
Henry Huxley, Sir Chas. Lyell, Zachary 
Macaulay, Harriet Martineau, John Stuart 
Mill, Elizabeth Pease Nichol, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Amelia Opie, Herbert Spencer, Joseph 
Sturge, Geo. Thompson, Anthony Trollope, 
Richard Davis Webb. 
WALTER MCINTOSH MERRILL. 
12 Gregory Street, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. 


DWORZAK VON WAL- 
DEN.—What is known about. this 
violinist (born August 18, 1850 at Braila, 
died May 14, 1905 at Venezia)? Was he 
ever in England? O. F.B. 


W C. WRANKMORE, ENGRAVER 
* (c. 1840).—Biographical data wanted. 


O. F. B. 


ROWLEY HILL, BISHOP OF SODOR 

AND MAN.—E. Wingfield-Stratford’s 
book “ This Was a Man” contains the story 
that, disliking Rowley Hill’s levity, Queen 
Victoria barred his further promotion in the 
Church. This was told by one of the 
Bishop’s flock in the Isle of Man to the 
author’s father. It is known that the Bishop 
promoted the idea of uniting the proposed 
bishopric of Liverpool to that of Sodor and 
Man, a proposal which was not approved. 
Was it in connection with that the Queen 
expressed her opinion of him? 


ANGus I. MACNAGHTEN. 


MICHELL OR MITCHELL.—I should 

be grateful if any correspondent could 
shed some light on the name Michell, or 
Mitchell—there are half-a-dozen variants of 
the spelling. Does it come from the Anglo- 
Saxon (or Old English) Mickle meaning big 
or large? Is the Scottish Meikle of the same 
origin? And the Irish Micil? 

The name is widely distributed in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, but so far as I know, 
there is no Welsh variant. The greatest 
density is in the west of England, particularly 
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in Dorset, Somerset and Cornwall. In the 
last the name is generally spelled Michell. 
It seems undoubted it has nothing to do with 
the Archangel Michael, nor the French 
Michel. It is curious that the christian 
name Humphrey, or Humfrey, crops up 
repeatedly in families of Mitchell since the 
middle of the sixteenth century. There 
seems to be no traceable connection be- 


tween them. H. MICHELL. 


ARTEN FAMILIES.—Wanted informa- 

tion as to direct contact between the 

families of Morteyne of Aquitaine and the 
Marten families of Sussex. 

Berry’s “General Armory.” (Earlier 
editions.) 

Marten of Sussex descended from those 
of Aquitaine in France. Anno 1386. Arms: 
A foine sa. on a chief indented gules. Three 
escallops or. Why Anno 1386? 

The two rapes of Hastings and Pevensey 
in Sussex were given to Robert, Count of 
Eu, uncle of William the Ist, and Robert 
Marteyne, half-brother of William. 

The fishermen of the Cinque Ports claimed 
the right of drying their nets on the beaches 
of Lowestoft and/or Yarmouth. If one of 
them swallowed the anchor and stayed 
ashore would this account for Maria Marten 
of the Red Barn fame? Any information 
as to Marie Marten’s ancestors (especially 
in Sussex) would be gratefully received by 


Marten. A. E. MarTEN. 
7 Hertford Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. 


ANNIE LAURIE AND HER FAMILY.— 

The Peerage tells us that Stephen Laurie 
purchased Maxwellton and settled there 
some time in the early 1600s. Where did 
he come from? His wife was Marion 
daughter of John Corsave by Janet daughter 
of Robert 4th Lord Maxwell. What was her 
paternal ancestry? Their grandson Robert 
Laurie was created a Baronet and for his 
second wife married Jean daughter of Walter 
Riddell of Minto. What was the descent of 
this branch of the Riddell family, and was 
he the Walter Riddell of Minto who married 
Isabel daughter of James Riddell (d. 1674), 
the Scottish merchant and manufacturer 
(D.N.B.), by his wife Elizabeth daughter of 
George Foulis (jr. or sr.?) of Ravelston, Mas- 
ter of the Mint? Where does this branch fit 
into the Riddell family? Annie Laurie 
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(1682-1764) daughter of Sir Robert and 
Jean Riddell married in 1709 Alexander 
Fergusson of Craigdarroch. What was his 
pedigree? Their son Robert Fergusson 
married Clementina daughter of James 
Douglas of Dornock (the pedigree of this 
Douglas family is given in abbreviated form 
under Queensberry in the Peerage; can any- 
one correct it and enlarge upon it?) by 
Philadelphia only child of Sir John John- 
stone Ist. Baronet of Westernall by his wife 
Rachel daughter of James Johnston of 
Sheens, brother of Johnston of Warriston, 
What is the ancestry of this James John- 
ston? Was he the brother of Lord 
Warriston? T.E.B. 


DPUPSON BACON emigrated from Eng- 
land to the Colony of Maryland in 
North America in the 1720s or 30s where 
he married (c. 1738) Elizabeth daughter of 
William Vaughan and had a large family, 
and died at a great age in 1783. Family 
tradition says he left great estates in Eng- 
land, but left them behind because of some 
personal trouble. Can anyone identity him, 
and if so, what was his ancestry? 7 FB. 


HRISTIAN BOYD.—In the pedigree of 
the Stuart-Menteth family William 
Menteth (1613-1687) of Caribber is said to 
have married Christian daughter of James 
Boyd of Kipps, co. Linlithgow, and niece of 
Earl of Kilmarnock. However the only 
Earl of Kilmarnock it could be is the Ist 
Earl, William Boyd, but he had no brothers 
at all. He did have three sisters. Was one 
of them the wife of James Boyd of Kipps 
or is this just incorrect? How does the Boyd 
family of Kipps fit into the main branch of 
the Boyd family? T.F.B. 


AMES ESDAILE, D.D. (1808-1859), a 
pioneer of Mesmerism and sometime 
Presidency Surgeon at Calcutta, together 
with his brother, the Rev. Dr. David Esdaile 
(1811-1880) Minister of Rescobie, Forfar, 
founded the Ministers’ Daughters’ College 
(now known as Esdaile). Their father was 
the Rev. Dr. James Esdaile, sometime 
Minister of Perth East Church, born in 1775, 
tutor in the family of James Christie 
Durrie, and educated at the University of 
St. Andrews. Can any reader tell me where 
he was born and the names of his parents? 


Rocer F. Pye. 
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Replies 


NORMAN CONQUEST ANCESTRY 

(cxcvii. 19)—To have come over 
with William the Conqueror or to be of 
Norman stock is by no means synonymous 
with having been present at the Battle of 
Hastings itself. 

Very few families can prove a descent from 
an ancestor who was at Hastings, but William 
the Conqueror reigned for 21 years as King 
of England and during that time he returned 
to Normandy and then came to England 
again. In the Domesday Survey of 1086, 
there are names of numerous Norman 
settlers, some of whom have left traceable 
descents, but it would be extremely rash to 
conclude that these Norman settlers of 1086 
were present at the Battle of 1066. 

Furthermore, there were numerous 
Norman settlers during the whole period of 
the Norman dynasty, in fact right up to 1154 
when a fresh wave of settlers from other parts 
of France began to come in. 


L. G. PINE, 
(Burke’s Peerage, Ltd). 


BEAUFORT BADGES (excvi. 559).— 
There is a three-light window at the 
east end of the south aisle of the church of 
St. Martin, Micklegate, York. The right- 
and left-hand lights are filled in their lower 
part with a miscellaneous collection of 
quarries. Among those in the right-hand 
light is one showing the white boar of 
Richard III, while another depicts the badge 
of Margaret Beaufort, three daisies growing 
on a turf. Excellent drawings of these 
objects will be found in J. A. Knowles’ 
History of the York School of Glass- 
Painting, fig. 67 and p.185. These quarries 
measure about 2% inches along the edges and 
3 inches along the horizontal diagonal. But 
there can be little doubt they were originally 
larger, for Knowles’ drawings fail to mark 
accurately the position of the objects in rela- 
tion to the lead surrounding them: in the 
case of the boar, his hind quarters abut 
against the lead at the obtuse angle, and in 
case of the daisies the two outer ones 
touch the lead. 
A third quarry in the same light with 
corresponding dimensions 2} and 34 inches 
and which there is no reason to think was 
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ever bigger, has an uncoloured border to its 
two upper edges and in the centre bears a 
flower of four petals agreeing with Mr. H. 
Stanford London’s description of those 
over the college gateways. There is a small 
circle at the centre of the flower; the petals 
are very narrow and taper gradually to a 
point and the tips of the calyx which show 
prominently between them are also of this 
character. The petals have no longitudinal 
vein. A quarry identical to the last occurs 
among those in the left-hand light, and also 
one bearing a plant with leaves and three 
stems each carrying a_ trumpet-shaped 
flower, but it has been so much cut down 
that the upper parts of the flowers are 
missing. 

A considerable area of the east window 
of the north aisle of this church is filled with 
quarries having a yellow border to their two 
upper edges and each carrying in the centre 
a flower of four petals which at a cursory 
glance appears to be the same as those in 
the south aisle. But on closer inspection it 
is seen to have no circle at the centre, instead 
the elongated petals meet in a point; each 
petal has a longitudinal vein indicated by 
two lines close together, and the sepals are 
circular. 

The same kind of flower occurs in the east 
window of the south aisle of St. Mary’s, 
Castlegate; there is no circle at the centre, 
the elongated and veined petals meet in a 
point; the sepals are ovoid and stained yellow 
and each carries a small knob at the tip. 

I do not think that the ‘ flower’ of four 
petals now found in association with the 
Beaufort daisies in the window of St. Martin’s 
corresponds with anything to be found in the 
realm of nature; and probably it is nothing 
more than a variant of a pattern often 
met with. S.M. 


NOTES ON THE GARENCIERES 

FAMILY (cxciv. 216, 283; cxevii. 4).— 
Dudley Garenciéres married, by licence 
dated May 3, 1678, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Barker, of Gray’s Inn, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Dudley 
Carleton, kt. Elizabeth Carleton re-married, 
before 1676, Gyles Vanburgh, of Chester, 
sugar-baker, by whom she was mother of 
Sir John Vanburgh, Clarenceux King of 
Arms, no doubt the John ‘ Vanbrough’ who 
was Executor to Dudley Garenciéres. For 
authorities, see J. L. Chester’s ‘London 
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marriage Licences ’ (ed. J. Foster); Le Neve’s 
‘Pedigrees of Knights’ (Harleian Soc. viii), 
512; The Genealogist, ii, 240, n. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


(ORKING (cxcevi. 414).—I used not a per- 

forated cork as described, but a cotton 
reel, with four little nails stuck in. The wool 
was wound round these nails in a certain 
order—and passed through the reel, when 
it formed a sort of rope which I used for 
making small mats. I thought it was known 
as “French Knitting.” I have never seen 
it done since my boyhood, and I am now 68. 


(Rv.) A. MARSHALL, D.Litt. 


FARLY BANKING IN IPSWICH (cxcvi. 
402).—It may be of interest to know 
that the London agents for Alexander & 
Spooner were Hoare, Hill & Barnett, and 
for Crickett & Kerridge & Co. were Sir J. 
Esdaile & Co. 
S. E. GREGORY. 


MERSEY TUNNEL (cxcvi. 436).—I am 

given to understand that the restric- 
tions on fare-paying buses given in the Act 
of 1925, was placed there solely to prevent 
the then four separately-owned services 
lodging protests against the Bill, and has 
nothing whatever to do with ancient rights. 


BECEPE. 


(ROTTY (cxevi. 567).—There is an inscrip- 


tion at St. Michael’s, Appleby, West- 
morland, to Edward Villiers Crotty Esq. 
Lieutenant H.M.’s 69th Regiment of Foot, 
who died March 8 1802 aged 28. In 1871 
an estate (130 acres) at Colby, Appleby, the 
property of the late Mrs. Mary Crotty was 
offered for sale by auction. This lady, who 
died at Vizelle, France, on April 23, 1871, 
was widow of Henry Crotty Esq. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


OSEPH COWEN (cxcvi. 551).—The dates 
given are inaccurate. The “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” has also erred in 
this respect. Cowen was born in 1829 and 
not in 1831. 
E. AUSTIN HINTON. 
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The Library 


THE TRETYSE OF LOVE. Edited by 
John H. Fisher. Early English Text 
Society, Original Series, No. 223, London, 
1951. Pp. xxxiii + 165. 28s. 

(THOUGH all pieces of Ancrene Riwle 

scholarship must be provisional before 
the appearance of the authoritative edition 
promised by the Early English Text Society, 

a an addition to our knowledge of the 

istory and influence of this major work is 

warmly to be welcomed. Dr. John H. 

Fisher’s edition of The Tretyse of Love is 

especially interesting since this compilation 

is actually the latest derivative of the 

Ancrene Riwle known in English, and proves 

the lasting influence of this early Middle 

English text possibly some three hundred 

years after its original composition, and the 

wideness of its circulation. 

Miss Hope E. Allen first drew attention 
to the significance of the Tretyse in her richly 
suggestive article in Essays and Studies in 
Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 
1940), and Dr. Fisher has carefully followed 
up her line of research and substantiated 
some of her hypotheses by his independent 
discoveries. Many problems he had, per- 
force, to state and leave unsolved, but his 
edition is valuable since it presents with 
lucid and widely informative apparatus 
a rare text first printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1493, and otherwise available now only in 
ten incunabula, four of which are on the 
continent or in America, and none is in the 
British Museum or the Bodleian. 

The Tretyse of Love expressly states at the 
beginning that it was translated in 1493 from 
the French. The French source is not 
known, but the English work is a collection 
of ten devotional tracts. The first three (The 
Tretyse of Love, The Hours of the Cross, 
Remedies Against the Seven Deadly Sins) 
which together make up more than two 
thirds of the whole and form a unit, with the 
fourth tract (The Three Signs of True and 
Friendship) as a sort of epilogue, incorporate 
nearly the whole of the treatment of love in 
Book VII of the Riwle and also draw freely 
upon Book IV. Dr. Fisher gives parallel 
passages from Morton’s edition of the Nero 
MS. at the foot of the page, so that it 
easy to trace the actual borrowings and 
note the changes and additions. A brief 
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summary in his introduction clearly demon- 
strates the structural dependence of this part 
of the Tretyse upon the Riwle, and further 
paragraphs describe the chief sources of the 
additions, viz. the pseudo-Bonaventuran 
Meditations on the Hours of the Cross, the 
Tractatus de Planctu beatae Mariae Virginis 
commonly attributed to St. Bernard, passages 
from the Scriptures and the Church Fathers. 
As Dr. Fisher indicates, the remaining six 
tracts are more independent of each other. 
Three of them (The Branches of the Apple 
Tree, Master Albert of Cologne’s Nine 
Articles, The Six Masters on Tribulation) 
have an extensive continental tradition and 
were well known in Germany, the Low 
Countries and northern France. 


Four groups of arresting problems remain 
yet unsolved, though Miss Allen and Dr. 
Fisher have assembled some of the material 
which might help towards their elucidation. 
Who was the late fifteenth-century transla- 
tor, and who the patron at whose order the 
translation was printed? The text must 
hardly have left the press before Wynkyn 
de Worde began to print Hilton’s Scale of 
Perfection at the direct command of the 
King’s mother, the Lady Margaret. As for 
the immediate source—who was the great 
lady for whom the French compilation was 
made, and was this of Anglo-Norman origin 
in the thirteenth century or of continental 
French in the fifteenth? Here Miss Allen’s 
conjecture of the fifteenth century Burgun- 
dian source proved fecund. It might well 
be as she suggests that the compilation was 
made and brought to England through the 
influence, direct or indirect, of Margaret, 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV, 
and patroness of Caxton. Dr. Fisher’s dis- 
covery of a French version of five of the 
later tracts in the Tretyse, which he adds as 
an appendix to his edition, is corroborative, 
for the manuscript in which they occur, now 
MS. Francais 2292 in the Bibliothéque 
Royale in Brussels, was transcribed in 1475 
for the Duchess. But even if the origin of 
the compilation of the ten tracts is accurately 
described, there still remains the more im- 
portant question for the student of mediae- 
val English literature—how did the material 
of the Ancrene Riwle become available to 
the French compiler? One may well assume 
a widening prospect of Ancrene Riwle 
scholarship, for there must be many more 
reflections of this major Middle English text 
still to be found in the devotional treatises 
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of the Low Countries and Northern France. 

Dr. Fisher has presented his text and its 
— in clear, interesting and scholarly 
ashion, but he has concentrated almost 
entirely upon subject-matter and provenance. 
Further expansion of his work is to be en- 
couraged. Some comparison of the bor- 
rowings in the Tretyse with the different 
English versions of the Riwle is desirable to 
establish which is the closest to his text. 
One would like to know whether it is the 
Titus MS., which has been shown to be 
closer to the other French versions of the 
Riwle than the Nero MS. from which Dr. 
Fisher quotes. Moreover, one would wel- 
come some assessment of The Tretyse of 
Love on its own merits. A study of the 
vocabulary and syntax of the tracts would 
give some indication of the resources of late 
fifteenth-century prose on which his very 
meagre glossary sheds little light. A com- 
parison with sources, where possible, would 
demonstrate some of the developments from 
thirteenth-century to fifteenth-century prose, 
and, more valuable still, would show how 
far this treatise follows in the tradition of 
the highly polished prose translations of 
devotional treatises in the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth century, which must be con- 
sidered important in the evolution of the 
prose medium in England on account of 
their intrinsic merits of form and technical 
maturity. 


ENGLISH ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE, 
1066-1140. By George Zarnecki. (Alec 
Tiranti, Ltd.: 7s. 6d.) 


HIS well-produced and finely-illustrated 
little book forms the seventeenth volume 
of Messrs. Tiranti’s series of ‘Chapters in 
Art.’ It is very good and, for these days, 
it is astonishingly cheap. What is more, it 
deals adequately with a subject that has for 
too many years received far too little atten- 
tion. 

There are eighty-two fine 
arranged in more or less chronological order 
and provided with descriptive notes. A 
orief but competent introduction traces the 
evolution of Anglo-Norman sculpture from 
1066 till 1140, laying some stress upon the 
fact that, outside the greater churches of 
abbeys and cathedrals, Anglo-Saxon sculp- 
ture seems to have been allowed to develop 
undisturbed, and that in the eastern half of 
the Kingdom the Viking influence can be 
traced to the very end of the period. 
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The longest of the notes deals with the two 
fine bas-reliefs found behitid some wood- 
work in Chichester Cathedral in 1829 and 
thought by some to have been brought from 
Selsea. Though our author admits that some 
scholars have dated these as early as 1000, 
he insists that they more probably belong to 
the middle of the twelfth century. He bases 
this conclusion largely on certain analogies 
between these carvings and the illuminations 
of the St. Alban’s Psalter; but he seems on 
less sure ground when he goes on to say that 
‘the wig-like hair and beards and the 
theatrical gestures suggest that the sculptor 
of the Chichester panels was inspired by 
some contemporary mystery play.’ 

That is a matter of opinion. But there 
can be no two opinions as to another matter; 
that the author has very successfully accom- 
plished his aim ‘to help in the understand- 
ing, appreciation and, above all, in the 
enjoyment of English Romanesque sculp- 
ture.’ 


ALUMNI CANTABRIGIENSES. J. A. 
Venn. 1852-1900. Vol. IV. Kahlenberg 
Oyler, Cambridge University Press. £7 10s. 


_ pace quickens? Perhaps this is 
illusory, but it seems only the other day 
that Miss Macaulay, that ‘satirical rogue,’ 
enchanted us with her sallies on Abbey- 
Challis. The dictionary alphabet divides 
between L and M; the Proper Alphabet 
for Cambridge seems to divide at Justamard. 
Perhaps the brightest constellation in this 
part of ihe firmament is composed of five 
of the seven sons of the fourth Lord 
Lyttelton. They comprise a godson of Queen 
Victoria, a cricketing secretary of state, a 
tutor of Keble College, a shooting trustee 
of the National Portrait Gallery, and a foot- 
baller headmaster of Eton. One reader is 
reminded of a saying of a wit, himself a 
bishop: I have been reading Horace Wal- 
pole’s letters, and, find the Lytteltons still 
getting themselves made bishops.’ They 
could not avoid these and similar distinc- 
tions; it is here recorded of Alfred that 
“wherever he went he brought a personal 
charm which all sorts of men found 
irresistible.’ Numerically, even more im- 
pressive are the six brothers Masterman: 
a zoologist, a famous slummer-politician, 
a president of the Union, a soldier, a suffra- 
gan bishop, and a football blue. 
If, diving back, we take a look at the 
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literary history of the eighteenth century, 
the yield is sparser and notably less illus. 
trious. But it includes Malthus, of whom 
it may be irrelevantly noted that his name 
is commonly mispronounced. One of the boys 
in Trollope’s The Duke’s Children says of 
a certain set (in one of the two Universities) 
that they drank a great deal of beer, ‘s9 
we called them the Maltusians.’ Here, too, 
is Thomas James Mathias, editor of a greater 
poet, Gray, and author of Pursuits of 
Literature. Here is Robert Merry, whose 
career deserved Miss Macaulay’s pen. He 
‘lived irregularly’; he ‘squandered a large 
part of his fortune’; he settled in Florence, 
where he was particeps criminis in The 
Florence Miscellany; but ‘unpopularity 
forced him to leave,’ and he was constrained 
to marry an actress and to die, ‘ grown fat 
and very indolent,’ in Baltimore. 

Turn the century, and we are plunged in 


respectability. The Joseph Lancaster of 
Trinity 1800 may be the illustrious 
Improver of Education. James Sheridag 


Knowles (‘doubtful if resided’) was called 
by Hazlitt ‘the first tragic writer of his 
time.’ Charles Kingsley cured ‘ stupidity’ 
with ‘a day in a roaring Fen wind.’ Si 
Charles Lyell, geologist, was of Oxford, but 
thought better of it and incorporated 
Charles Merivale played in the first Eton- 
Harrow match, and wrote a history of the 
Romans. John Mason Neale wrote one 
eighth of Hymns A. and M. 

Comment on method might be plausibly 
evaded on the plea that it has long been 
familiar. But there may be inquirers whose 
interest dawns with Kahlenberg. The treat 
ment varies from a mere academic record 
to generous detail. Most of the alumni got 
somewhere. William Mackintosh Macleod, 
chosen at random, is found to have become 
‘one of the most genial figures in the City, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay has some 500 
words, twice what he got in the Concisé 
D.N.B. This is a most attractive vignette; 
we hear of the child’s precocity and portem 
tous memory, of the grown man’s mullti- 
farious activities and incompetence with @ 
razor, and of the happy manner of his death, 

The work is almost literally prodigious 
It will contain, for a mere century and @ 
half, 64,000 names, more than twice the 
content of the D.N.B. It makes Fosters 
Alumni look very, very small. Oxonians 
must for the present content themselves witll 
the promise of a pre-Foster. ; 
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